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of the German kings. Henry the Fowler was Duke of Saxony, which was itself almost a quarter, and the strongest quarter, of the whole German dominion. Louis, on the other hand, had only a quite insignificant territory of his own. There were half a dozen dukes and counts who were very much more powerful territorial magnates than the king; and over them towered Hugh the Great, who, besides his own territories, had at his back most of the great feudatories of the north, including the Duke of Normandy, who had voluntarily become his vassals by commendation. Louis engaged in a contest, with the Duke of the French, but found his resources altogether inadequate for the struggle. Hugh, on the other hand, did not wish to overthrow the king whom he himself had set up. The two were reconciled, and lived in amity till the king's death, in 954, when he was succeeded by his son Lothair, a boy of thirteen. It may be remarked that Otto the Great and Hugh the Great, as well as Charles the Simple, all married daughters of the English King Edward the Elder, sisters of Athelstan, though Otto II. was the offspring of his father's later marriage with the Burgundian Adelaide.
. Hugh the Great died two years after Louis, and his place was taken by his son Hugh, called Capet. The young Lothair struggled against his domination with no better success than his father had struggled against that of Hugh's father. Moreover, he quarreled with the churchmen, who were traditional supporters of the Crown, and with Germany (whose friendship Louis had carefully fostered), by that futile attempt to recover Lotharingia which brought Otto IL's avenging armies into the heart of France. Lothair reigned, while Hugh Capet ruled, till 986. His son and successor, Louis V., made friends with Hugh, but died a year after his accession. There was no Karling to follow him, and Hugh was elected King of the French, the first of the Capet dynasty whose descendants reigned, with only one interval of twenty-two years, until the middle of the nineteenth century.
It was not the accession in 987 of Hugh Capet which made France French instead of German. France was already French, and already finally separated from Germany, when Charles the Fat died, a hundred years before. The final disappearance of the Karlings merely, emphasizes what had long been the accomplished fact. But now in France, as in Germany, the king was no longer the scion of a royal house with a great tradition behind it; he was merely the most powerful of the nobles, who had been elected to discharge the functions of kingship. A dynasty with a great tradition was in course of time established because the Capets enjoyed the exceptional good fortune of an unbroken succession of male heirs to the throne, the son following the father, or the brother a brother who had left no son, for tnore than^three hundred years; whereas in Germany the male line of.